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Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister. By Caruarine Tayror. 
3 Vols. 


The second volume of this pleasing, but by no means extraordi- 
nary work, has made its appearance, and is, in point of talent and 
the method of handling the subject, in no ways dissimilar from the 
first. The work is written for young, we should say very young, 
people ; and to such, we feel assured, that it must be most welcome, 
for its facts are related in a pure and engaging style, and they are 
never over burthened by philosophical reflections, or accompanied by 
any remarks that could possibly set the mind the task, the trouble- 
some task, of arduous thinking. The well-read adult will find in 
those volumes nothing new, therefore to him they must merely 
serve as agreeable refreshers to his memory. ‘The great error in this 
work is, that it is overloaded with second-hand opinions—and in that 
respect partakes much of the craft of book-making. When the lady 
gets into a gallery of paintings, of course she immediately begins to 
talk about Rafael, the various schools of arts, Leonardi da Vinci, 
&c. &c., but, instead of giving us her own impressions fully and un- 
reservedly, she offers the world the often hashed up opinions of others. 
If she have neither feeling for nor knowledge of the arts, she should 
be silent upon them altogether, and not attempt to supply a defi- 
ciency by that which is plagiarism in spirit, though it may not be so 
in words. Could we discover anything original, we would most certainly 
quote it, for we much like the spirit in which this production is writ- 
ten—so sociable, so mild, and so attractive. As such we cannot dis- 
cover, we will, merely as a specimen of the author’s style, select her 
description of the often-described ceremony of the Pope blessing 
everybody on Easter Sunday. 
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** I will take you to the booths erected outside the colonnade in the 
Piazza, from which spot we were to see the Pope give his benediction. 
The Piazza was filled with carriages ; the soldiers formed a hollow square 
immediately beneath the steps leading up to the church, which were 
covered with thousands of people—pilgrims waiting for this blessing as 
the reward of their weary journey—foreigners from all parts, assembled 
from motives of curiosity—monks, friars, soldiers and peasants in their 
pretty costumes—forming a gay and beautiful picture. The Pope, at- 
tended by his Cardinals, appeared on the centre balcony in the front of St. 
Peter's, borne in his chair of state, and wearing his triple crown: the vast 
multitude fell prostrate, the soldiers grounded their arms, and a stillness 
as of death followed. ‘The Pope rose up, uttered a short prayer, inaudi- 
ble to all below, and stretching out his arms, as if to embrace the whole 
world in his paternal benediction, made the sign of the cross many times 
in the air; atter which he dropped amidst the crowd indulgences granted 
by him; you may imagine the rush which was made to catch these. At 
this moment the bells rang, the trumpets sounded, the guns at Sant’ An- 
gelo fired, and a loud and deafening shout arose from the crowd. It was 
a magnificent sight—one unrivalled in the world. 

“ The illumination of St. Peter’s, which takes place on the evening of 
Easter Sunday, is as singular as it is beautiful. At first the dome, facade, 
and colonnades were merely outlined by rows of small paper lanterns, 
their tiny lights looking like strings of gold beads: as it grew darker, 
these shone brighter and brighter, while the mass of the stupendous edi- 
fice was left in obscurity, ‘This lasted an hour, when, as the clock struck 
eight), (one o'clock by Italian time,) a brilliant light glided rapidly to the 
top of the cross, and in one moment, as if by magic, every part burst into 
light—dome, cross, columns, all became one beautiful blaze; the whole 
Piazza was illuminated, and every face distinctly seen. 

‘ This sudden and almost supernatural brilliancy is produced by the 
kindling of hundreds of fires, which are hung around the cupola at regu- 
lar intervals. Large iron pots are filled with shavings, wood, resin, pitch, 
ete. Twenty-four men are suspended by strong ropes, passed round their 
bodies, from the upper gallery of the dome; previous to their engaging 
in this perilous undertaking, these men are locked up in a room in the 
Vatican, and fed on bread and water—a prec aution which is taken to keep 
them from all excitement, or the ap tty to drink wine, since the least 
giddiness of head would inevitably prove fatal. At the appointed time, 
as the clock strikes, every fire is lighted at the same instant, and thus the 
effect is produced which I have described.” 


We have little more to say on the subject of this work ; but shall 
conclude by stating that it is the work of an accomplished and well 
educated lady, w ith a nice sense of the graceful and the beautiful, and 
possessing a high tone of moral feeling, but without one particle of 
genius, and w ith talents certainly not above the ordinary run of those 
possessed by most females of the higher and middle classes, as they 
are developed by the mode of instruction of the present day. if 
the work could be established as an amusing school-book for the lei- 
sure hours of the elder pupils, it is as much as it has any right to 
aspire to, though not more than it deserves. 
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The Three Groats. Translated from the Italian (II tri Giuli) of 
G. B. ¢ ASTI; with a Memoir of the Author. and some account of 
his other Works. A new Edition, with Numismatic Notes. By 
M. Monracu. . 


“ New lamps for old!” was the ery in that excellent tale in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and here are “Three Groats” offered for seven 
shillings and sixpence. The bargain, in both cases, seems to involve 
with it fearful doubts. We all know how pleasantly the exchange of 
new lamps for old turned out to him who coveted the rusty ones; but 
why we should give ninety pence for twelve is not so easily explained. 
We were ourselves for some time at a loss—so we slept over it—and 
who can help sleeping at the third or fourth page of this volume? We 
suddenly awoke with a nausea, and then the truth burst upon us. 
Medicine is expensive, and drugs generally very bitterly tasted. 
Opiates, internally administered, when too often repeated, damage 
the constitution. Here then is a remedy for all these evils—two hun- 
dred sonnets upon the same subject for forty-eight farthings, besides 
sixteen supplemental ones—is this not dealing in the wholesale way ? 
Take ten such sonnets, at least in their English preparation, and you 
are fast asleep—order your servant to rouse you in spite of your drow- 
siness, take six more, and your saving in nux vomica will be prodigious. 
Two hundred and sixteen sonnets, each upon three groats, and upon 
nothing else! We may administer one or two of these upon our 
— without much fear of evil consequences, but let them beware 
of more. 


* Your letter, my Ergastes! duly got’, 
That you had charged Lesbinus to convey— 
Has given me such delight as I may say 
I never felt before, for 1 had not: 
Eager I read it thrice and once to boot, 
Nor can I from my hand aside yet lay : 
It seems it virtue has to pluck away 
The bitter grief that in my heart takes root. 
And I may state—that from (unsettled yet) 
The day I made that paltry Three Groats’ debt, 
Which has occasion’d me so much ill-blood, 
Till now no other pleasure have I known, 
Nor any happiness has been my own, 
But that your friendly letter has bestow'd.” 


This is not amiss for once, but then 


« Thou say’st that no one hitherto has found 
The Circle’s Quadrature—nor ever will : 
And, my Chrysophilus! it must be own’d, 
And—I confess—'tis undiscover'd still : 

For, altho’ some reduce it to a bound 
Of squares—triangles—and what not—to fill, 
Yet its extremities of curve around 
They cannot measure with unerring skill. 
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But though no demonstration has till now 
Been given to make the Quadrature appear, 
Perhaps some person yet will show us how ; 
For as ’tis there—there ‘tis: but so they'll not 
Which, on the other hand, is not less clear) 
ind out Three Groats on me—if I’ve not got.” 


And so on, as it were, in s@culis seculorum, is like placing an eternal 
nightmare upon a man’s bosom, and never permitting him the 
luxury of death. How the translator got through his work is one of 
the prodigies that philosophy will never account for. We should 
opine that he is fast asleep now, or he never would have published 
this miracle of narcotics. We are a little inclined to think that it 
was produced by several hands, at long intervals, and that the thing 
is a speculation of the snuff-manufacturers, for the pungent excite- 
ment of the dust in which they deal is absolutely necessary after the 
fourth sonnet, and that too in quantities most abundant, and of a 
quality the most acrid. Let our friends see how it ends. 


** Last night, within my chamber while immured ; 
And, by the radiance that a rushlight shed, 
Singing the woes I’ve from my Dun endured ; 
Apollo stood before, and thus he said :— 

‘Thou'st sported now enough—thy debt is paid : 

If Honour’s call be in thy bosom heard, 
Wake themes that may immortalize thee—dead.’ 
Then on me stern he frown’d, and disappeared. 

A heavy trance now o’er my senses came,— 

The lyre fell from my hand, went out the flame, 
And—sticking in my throat—expired the lay. 

At last again then coming to my thoughts,— 

‘ Here now (said 1) henceforth, good night! I say, 
For ever to my Dun and his Three Groats.’ ”’ 


Will these Three Groats pass current? or will they not be nailed 


to the counter for a base shilling? or, if at all used, only available for 
twenty-four pennyworth of poppy juice ? 


English Melodies, and other Poems. By Tuomas Joun OUSELY, 
author of * A Vision of Death’s Distraction.” 

“English Melodies!” Yes, the title is appropriate—everything 
has been sacrificed to a honeyed sweetness of versification. We 
think that it would be difficult to find two inharmonious lines in the 
volumes, and equally hard to discover one grand and powerful thought. 
Lit us take the author's first poem, and most certainly he would not 
place his worst in the place of precedence, and analyze it, and the 
reader will soon see of what glittering common-places it is composed, 
bound together in the most tuneful verse. Removing the dazzle of 
the rhyme he says, 

“Mother, thy xame is far holier than aught that the man of 


tongue can tell. Common-place, and untrue, at least to a religious 
mind, 
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“ You were a guiding star to me, and to know you was to love you 
well.” Still common-place, and the guiding star is an incongruous 
and most misplaced image in so domestic a subject. 

‘*To know you was not only to love you, but to worship you.” 
Bad on account of its extravagance, the more especially as the asser- 
tion is generalized. 

“ For even now fond memory blends me with the past,”—the true 
Rosa Matilda style—* before grief had mocked your smiling brow.” 
This last sentence has no legitimate sequence with its antecedent, and 
the next, “ That love was first, but ‘twill be the last,” is an assertion un- 
called for by the context, and nonsensical, for the love of Mr. Ousely 
for his mother was not because he remembered her when she was 
handsome, or he must have been a very bad son, but simply because 
she was his mother; and that his love will be “the last,” is a mere 
flourish of the pen; for if he meant it as truth, he must have some- 
thing a little more revolting than a rotten pippin for a heart. And 
yet, as verse go, the verse is a good verse—a verse of words, not of 
thoughts. It has unexceptionable rhyme, pleasant rhythm, the 
jingle of antithesis of sound, such as “now” being opposed to “ past,’ 
“srief” to “smiling,” and “ first’’ “to last,” all in three lines. We 
do assure the author that we have read all his verses, and that amongst 
them we find none better, and some worse, than the poem, if poem 
we must call it, on which we have commented. Should we critically 
examine his “ Song of the Earth to the Moon,” upon which we sup- 
pose that he somewhat prides himself, inasmuch as he has taken the 
trouble especially to inform his readers that “it was originally pub- 
lished in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ November, 1838,” he would be 
astonished at the inaccurate, yet pompous common-places which he 
has strung together, and which, because they are tunefully-paraded, 
he supposes them to be poetry. ‘The author is a most finished and 
delicate workman, that is, a versifier, and there is nothing wanting 
in him, but the proper materials upon which to expand his skill—a 
rather awkward want for one who would fain write himself poet. 


Your Life. By the author of « My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter.”’ 


To plead to the inanity of not having any politics at all, is a con- 
fessing that one is unworthy the exercise of civil rights, or even a 
station among rational beings; but to obtrude them unnecessarily 
is generally inexpedient, and often offensive. Ina publication like the 
Metropolitan, principally devoted to the interest of the belles lettres, 
it is generally incumbent to avoid, as much as possible, all reference 
to those subjects which involve the spirit of party ; but, in the present 
turbid state of public feeling, politics will mingle themselves up in 
most questions, and in none more so than in those which are agitated 
in the work before us. Though the language may be old-fashioned, 
and but little musical to the ears of the extra liberal, we are still 
faithful to our constitution, as established in Church and State, and, 
though we disdain being Tories, feel proud of ranging ourselves with 
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the noblest and the best of the land, under the banners of conservatism. 
Thus thinking, we cannot view the production that we are now 
noticing with other sentiments than those of friendly sorrow. We 
deplore the extravagance and violence exhibited in “ Your Life,” and 
feel assured that such writings as these will sooner exasperate to re- 
bellion, and induce revolution, than all that Chartist ever raved about, 
or that democrat ever imagined. To follow out the doctrines here 
propounded, if they possibly could be acted upon, would be to render 
everything subservient to a church militant, and we should have no 
other constitution than that tolerated by ecclesiastical law, and no 
other government than an iron theocracy. The following quotations 
will show the spirit of this work. 


“Those who love honours without labour, and privileges without 
merit, have also cried out for some reform of the Church dignities. They 
have got hold of certain figures and round sums, and because the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has 17,0007. per annum, and the Bishop of London 
11,7001, they cry out ‘shame!’ Yes, shame indeed !—but the shame is 
that they have so /ittle. And these ‘shame’ criers never think of com- 
plaining that the Bishop of Llandaff has but 1,000/., the Bishop of Chester 
but 3,250/., the Bishop of Exeter but 2,700, of Oxford but 2,400/., of 
Rochester but 1,4592., of St. David’s but 2,500/., and of Sodor and Man 
but 2,000/.” 


What is this but placing temporalities before spiritualities—the 
making the “ pomps and vanities of the wicked world” everything, and 
the humble holiness of the priestly character nothing? The following 
will show the exigeant and all-grasping spirit of this author—the 
italics and capitals are his own. 


“ Men of large fortunes must be asked for Jarge contributions. Men of 
baronial estates and influence must be taught to feel that churches, chapels, 
and endowments, schools, glebe-houses, or central houses, must be erected 
by themselves. But this will not be sufficient. Undoubtedly the nobi- 
lity and gentry of this country can do much; but far more can be accom- 
plished by compelling parliament, compelling the government, to appro- 
priate annually some TWO OR THREE MILLIONS extra for Church and Chris- 
tian purposes. But how is this to be brought about? Let the clergy con 
voke at their glebe-houses the respectable, wealthy, influential, and church- 
going portion of their parishioners, and when they are too numerous to 
meet in the parlours, let them be assembled in the vestries or the churches 
themselves. Let them be taught to understand and feel what is required 
for the Church, what the Church is in need of; let them be made ac- 
quainted with Church history and Church statistics; let them be shown 
how the rights of the Church have been taken from her, how the sphere 
of Church influence has been diminished, how the revenues of the Church 
have been spoliated, and how it is proposed to remedy past wrongs and 
prevent future evils, and millions of signatures would be volunteered to 
an almost countless number of petitions to both Houses of Parliament, 
and to addresses to the Queen in behalf of Church extension, Church pro- 
tection, and Church influence. Debates are necessary—discussions are 
unavailing—the dissenters are not asked to sign or to petition.” 


This is agitation with a vengeance, and intimidation too. The com- 
pelling men of fortune to give up parts of their estates has a little the 
appearance of spoliation and wholesale robbery. The three millions 
extra annually forthe clergy, from this embarrassed and too oppressed 
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country, reads more like a joke than a sober proposition ; and the sup- 
pressing all discussion and debate upon measures so momentary as 
are these, is the way of arguing rather of a Caesar with twenty legions, 
than that of a pious advocate for the truth. In another place, the re- 
peal of the Act of Mortmain is strongly insisted upon, in favour only 
of the Established Church ;—in fact, it would be making our Church 
popish in all but the name, and much more than popish in power. 
Can this writer be serious ? 


The Origin, Progress, and Present Condition of the Fine Arts in 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. B. Sarsrieiyp Taytor, Cura- 
tor of the Living Model Academy,‘ Translator of M. Mrerimén’s 
“ Work on Oil Painting,” &c. &c. &c. 2 Vols. 


We will not say that this skilful author has, in the present work, ex- 
hausted the subject, for the subject is inexhaustible, but he has done 
more for it than any other writer, whether we consider his admirable 
methodical arrangements, his great research, and the mass of the 
most valuable information which he has accumulated. There is no 
doubt that, in a progressing community, the advance which that 
community has made in prosperity will be indicated by its approxi- 
mation to perfection of the various arts and sciences which are de- 
signated the fine arts, or which are auxiliary to their develope- 
ment. When acountry becomes stationary, or has even commenced 
the awful march of retrogression, for a time the fine arts will flourish 
untouched by the increasing evils of poverty and destitution among 
the masses, for, at such a crisis, wealth has been accumulated in vast 
quantities in few hands, and it is to this fortunate portion only to 
which great genius and elaborate mechanism can look for patronage. 
We will yield to no one in our love and veneration for exquisite art 
in all its branches, and yet we fear that the ornamental may be cul- 
tivated at the expense of the useful in such an over-populated and 
poverty-impregnated state of society as that which England now 
exhibits. We merely state this to account for any lukewarmness 
which may appear on our parts, when we discuss the propriety of ex- 


pending thousands of the public money upon the mere adjuncts of 


embellishment, and to excuse us from going so far in his most amiable 
enthusiasm as Mr. Taylor is often carried on this most fascinating 
subject. To return to thiswork. Tlie preface is a most able treatise 
upon what is so admirably discussed afterwards in the detail. The 
following sound opinion from so experienced a connoisseur and so 
impartial a judge as Mr. Taylor must be very acceptable to our 
readers. 


“ At present the artists of the United Kingdom are not inferior to those 
of any contemporary school on the continent. Each of those has its pe- 
culiar features. The best of them is the French School, which pays much 
attention to correctness of drawing in the human figure, but does not 
equal the English school in colour and chiaro scuro. The Belgian ap- 
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A 


roaches nearer to the English manner. ‘The Germans draw correctly, 
but are still too minute and careful on details, and in finishing every part 
with a degree of finical exactness which is not pleasing to the mind, be-~ 
cause it appears to be the product of close plodding labour. The Ita- 
lian schools have no character at present in any of the arts. Spain is stil! 
worse. In Holland, and partly in Belgium, the chief occupation of the 
artists appears to be manufacturing forgeries of ‘ old masters,’ of which 
regular cargoes are exported to England every year, and put off as ge- 
nuine, upon persons who have much more money than judgment in such 
matters, 

“In sculpture, the English is decidedly superior to every school in 
Europe, except that of France, where the government always keeps em- 
ployed some of the ablest native artists, whilst in Britain employment in 
this expensive department of art is precarious. 

“ In architecture also our school is rapidly advancing, both in theory 
and practice.” 


4 * * 2 of * * 


‘In the art of engraving, whether in line or mezzotinto, the English 
school stanfls in the highest rank ; in the latter branch, no other nation 
can approach them. Amongst the host of able artists in this line, those 
that immediafely occur to us are Houston, J. Raffael, Smith, Reynolds, 
Lupton, The latter made a vast improvement, by introducing steel 
plates, instead of copper, as previously used. Charles Turner, Henry 
Cousins, &c. etching in the subject on the plate was another great im- 
provement, in giving richness, by a variety of textures characteristic of 
draperies, furniture, &c., and the last great improvement was the applica- 
tion of the line tool to certain parts of the work, which gives greater 
clearness and a finer finish to the work. This was the invention of William 
Cousins, A.R.A. whose skill in this branch of art is so well known. 

“ In the line manner, Strange, Wollett, Sharp, Pyne, W. Byrne, &c. of 
the old school, rank very high. At present the catalogue of excellent ar- 
tists in this class of art fust be numerous, for the quantity of finely-en- 
graved plates published annually is very considerable. Amongst these 
are Landseer, A.R.A., G, Doo, Pye, Graves, A.R.A,, Bromley, A.R.A., 
R. J. Lane, A.R.A. (The Scottish engravers are mentioned in Vol. II.) 

** In miniature painting, our artists are decidedly superior to those of 
every other country at present: witness the works of Robertson, Denning, 
C. Ross, Thorburn, Newton, &c. In enamel paintitig, where on the con- 
tinent shall we find proficients equal to ours in that art,—Bone, Muss, and 
W. Essex ? Muss was the first enameller who gave that impasto and tex- 
ture to enamel which constitutes it a new and peculiarly English art. 
The enamellers of France are the best on the continent, but their work is 
mere porcelain as compared with that of England. The English enamel- 
lers can fire their pictures fifty times, if necessary, which accounts for the 
great richness, texture, and effect they display ; but a French artist can- 
not safely venture to fire his work more than four or five times, Essex 
has still further improved upon Muss’s system, and his works have great 
breadth of effect anda rich tone of colour. ‘This artist is much employed 
by her majesty queen Victoria.” 


This gentleman also gives England the palm in staining glass, and 
states most truly that in wood engraving we are far superior to the 
rest of the world. In the sculpture of silver it also appears that we are 
pre-eminent ; indeed, it seems that we take the lead of all other 
nations in everything excepting music, dancing—and, yes, we must 
add, cookery. Mr. Taylor, after paying a just tribute to most of our 
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living artists individually, which we have too much inclination and 
too little ‘Space to quote, then proceeds vigorously to the disquisi- 
tion of his subject matter. He commences ab ovo, even from the 
rudiments of art among the savage tribes. It seems to us that the 
impulse towards imitation is the very first that we feel after that of 
hunger. It is almost the first indication of intellect in the child, and 
of course, wherever there is man, there there will be some of the first 
rudiments of the fine arts. Mr. Taylor of course gets hold of De- 
dalus, which brings him to Greek sculpture, that naturally intro- 
duces him to the arts in Italy. In the second chapter our author 
becomes more strictly historical, and we have hereafter a continuous 
chronicle of events, as bearing upon, or connected with, the fine arts, 
brought down to the reign of Charles I., and this brings us to the 
end of the first volume. In the commencement of the second volume 
the historical and chronological plan is still followed down to the 
reign of William IV. Indeed, we cannot think that a single thing of 
consequence connected with the arts is omitted in this clear and well- 
narrated summary. J: passant, we must quote an anecdote highly 
honourable to the memory of Canova. | 


“In 1808, the university of Cambridge passed a resolution to erect a 
statue to their late representative and chancellor, the right hon. William 
Pitt. A very large sum was voted to defray the expense of the work, and 
the aid of an able sculptor was sought for to carry the resolution into 
effect. Our readers, with true English feeling, will take it as granted, 
that the directors in this affair, to whom the truly learned heads of the 
university had confided its management, might have found a native sculp- 
tor at that period who would have done ample justice to the distinguished 
subject, and added to the honours of British art. No, the learned doctors 
did no such thing. Their knowledge in the fine arts being most likely very 
slender, they concluded that no English sculptor could execute the sta- 
tue; and without making any inquiry in London, they wrote at once 
officially to Canova in Italy, inviting him to come over and perform this 
work, But these profound mathematicians made a great error in their 
calculation; Canova was a man of true genius, and had all the high feel- 
ing which is invariably its attendant. He declined their invitation and 
their commission in very polite terms; but they felt justly rebuked when 
he, with a truly noble spirit, saved England from the disgrace of this most 
inconsiderate scheme, by assuring them that they need not send to a fo- 
reign nation for good sculptors, because they would find, on inquiry, that 
there were at that time several of their own countrymen who were of high 
rank in that profession. Canova thus saved, in some degree, the honour 
of that great university, which her own sons kuew not how to sustain in 
this transaction.” 


Yes, there can be no doubt that the cause of English art so long 
remaining in abeyance may be discovered in the conduct of the ex- 
clusive classes of England. The rich, the powerful, and the great, 
are ever foolishly endeavouring to make the lines of demarcation which 
they fancy divide them from their countrymen more strong and 
more impassable. ‘The readiest way they have of doing this is to 
affect to despise them. It is thus that foreign artists of all descriptions 
devour, or rather did devour, all the favour and the patronage of our 
aristocracy. It may be depended upon that the great never supposed 
August 1841.—voOL. XXX1,—NO. CXXIV. P 
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that their fellow-subjects had not the capabilities of foreigners ; but 
they feared and hesitated to make those fellow-subjects too much their 
equals, by lifting them into a familiarity that must necessarily follow 
great success. Happy are we to know that much of this has passed 
and is passing away ; yet we still see too much of it in many branches 
of the fine arts. ‘The remainder of this valuable volume is occupied 
with a history and description of the various societies, and the most 
eminent professors who adorn them. In conclusion, we can truly 
assert, that this work gives us every information that may be required 
on the important matter of which it treats, and is an excellent trea- 
tise by which to form the taste of any person who has yet to acquire 
one. ‘The style is unaffected, and very pleasing, bearing upon it that 
best and freshest of impressions, the conviction of candour and of 
truth. We should conceive that another work upon this very impor- 
tant subject will not be called for these fifty vears; and when our 
great advancement towards perfection shall have made such work ne- 
cessary, we hope the future author will do Mr. Taylor the justice to 
state that such advancement was, in no little degree, attributable to his 
having so ably roused the public attention—that is, if Mr. Taylor 
cares a straw for posthumous reputation. 





George Cruikshank’s Omnibus. No. Ill., for July. 


This is our George’s third omnibus, or, if he would rather have it 
so, the third trip of his new omnibus, the same and indivisible. We 
should like this nice metaphysical point settled. However, be this as 
it may, the things which it carries are all excellent, and some of them 
first rate. The ‘ Election Squib,” which is wholly and solely the pro- 
duction of this first of omnibus proprietors, is a volume in itself of 
compressed and historical satire. This number, in the literary de- 
partment, is opened by a brisk and very opportune article, entitled 
“My vote and interest.” “ The Census” no ways deserves censure, 
and the poem of “ Life's Masquerading,” by Leman Blanchard, is 
worthy of that gentleman's reputation. The third chapter of “ Frank 
Hearland, or Fifty Years Ago,” by Bowman Tiller, is good, but we 
hardly think appropriate in this exhilarating publication. It looks like 
a continuation minacious of three volumes—a much too heavy fare 
for this go-ahead vehicle. Let it be fully understood that we highly 
commend the story per se—but it is something like introducing a rich 
plum-pudding with the champagne and the claret. We have no right 
to expect a piéce de resistance with the dessert. We only offer this as 
a hint, for, after all, the man wot drives knows best. The “ Living out 
of London” is amusing, and the “ Omnibus Chat” various and spirited 
Altogether, the affair is a decided hit. The popularity of this mode 
of conveyance for our wits into all manner of pleasant places, and in 
every variety of pleasant direction, must monthly increase. It is the 
best appointed and the best horsed team in the field. The only dan- 
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ger to which it can be at all subjected, is that of atte 
— en a and ponderosity are very imposing, 
~— — we suited to great velocity and the touch and go 
‘ 7 take our leave of this very pleasant production for a month ; 
en" we s all be most eager to hail its successor for another trip in the 
— of wit and fancy, and till then we very lovingly bid it “ fare- 
well. 


mpting to carry 





The Manners and Customs of Society in India, including Scenes in the 
Moofussil Station, interspersed with characteristic Tales and Ance- 
dotes, and Reminiscences of the late Burmese War. To which are 
added Instructions for the guidance of Cadets and other youny gen- 
tlemen during their first year’s Residence in India. By Mrs. Ma- 
JOR CLEMENS. 


A very amusing work, and as untarnished by a fault as almost any 
with which we ever met. The narrative is for the most part that of an 
eye-witness and an actor, and consequently it bears upon it indubita- 
ble marks of authenticity. There is nothing very novel in the lady’s 
description of the voyage from England to Madras, or in the episode of 
the nautical ceremony usual in crossing the line, but it has the re- 
commendation of being rapid and short. Her description of Madras 
is faithful, and a view is taken of it, not usual but very correct. The 
interest becomes very powerful, when, as a soldier's wife, she partakes 
of many a soldier's hardships in her life ina camp. We have de- 
scriptions of what really takes place in the practical everyday life of 
the Anglo-Indian officer. The parts of the work which we like the 
least are those occupied by the love-stories—we doubt if they be true ; 
and if true, we have no doubt but that they are so related as to ap- 
pear like fictions. ‘The accounts of localities are excellent, and cer- 
tainly form the most amusing portions of the work. The authoress 
seems to havea high opinion of the whole system of discipline, policy, 
and judgment of the East India Company, and she shows cause for 
her assertions. But the instructions for the young Cadets alone would 
make this volume of the greatest value. ‘They are just like the 
warnings, admonitions, and advice of an experienced father, delivered 
in the gentle and anxious language of a fond mother. Nothing difli- 
cult is insisted upon, nothing impossible recommended. First of all, 
the requisite necessaries for the youth are pointed out, what to take, 
and what to leave—how to comport himself when he arrives at Ma- 
dras, and all the routine that he will have to go through—how he is 
to equip himself for his first march, and the necessity of learning im- 
mediately two of the native languages is insisted upon. There is 
much good sense displayed in the admonitions against getting into 
debt in India. This appears to be the great stumbling-block to our 
young aspirants. She shows that debt may easily be avoided, and a 
gentlemanly appearance maintained upon the Company's pay and 
allowances. Her remarks upon the climate, and how most effectually 
to disarm it of its fatality and inconveniences, are admirable, and 
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should be familiar to every one who may seek these regions. Indeed, 
she has left but little unsaid, and has given a moral and physical code 
of laws with which every resident in an Indian empire ought to be fa- 
miliarly conversant. Much as we admire this production for the 
amusement it offers, we are bound to say that its principal recommen- 
dation is its abundant utility. 





The Laird of Logan ; or, Anecdotes and Tales illustrative of the Wit 
and Humour of Scotland. 


This is a second, an enlarged, and an improved edition of a work, 
the first of which we favourably noticed many months back. It ap- 
pears that, since then, death has been busy with the original concoctors 
of this volume, and that they were all taken from the ' world—a world 
that they would have made one of fun and frolic—prematurely. These 
three persons were John Donald Carrick, William Motherwell, and 
Andrew Anderson—the first two authors, and tlie third an artist by 
profession. There is nothing very extraordinary in the biographies of 
these gentlemen; and though, in some measure, they may be said to 
have made mirth and the exciting of mirth their occupation, they all 
had their full share of the sad and sorrowful realities of life. Tt is 
hardly worth the while repeating our sentiments on this work as a jest- 
book, but, taking it as a specimen of the Scottish idea of that in which 
wit and humour consist, we should say that it does not exactly coin- 
cide with that entertained by the English. We see through these 
pages no startling coruscations of genius, no flashes of sudden comi- 
cality, but, in their stead, a dry, sly, stealthy sort of drollery, which 
burns and smoulders, yet never flashes up or sparkles. They seem 
best adapted to please those of a grave and saturnine temperament— 
those who prefer the chuckle to the laugh, and who love to perform 
their cachinnations inwardly. It is a very pleasant book to be taken 
up casually, and to be dipped into occasionally, but dreadful to be 

read regularly. But in this it is no worse than the very best collec- 
Gites of jokes and bon-mots. There is this valid reason why we can- 
not make an extract from the volume :—if we took the very best of 
the few really brilliant things which it displays, it would give an un- 
fair and a very exaggerated idea of its merits ; if we took an average 
specimen, we should content no one—those who have a property in 
the book would think us unjust, and our readers be but little ple: ased 
with the selection ; and to pick out the worst among the many bad, 
would be really invidious. In a word, the sentence passed by the old 
epigrammatist upon his own collection of good things, is nicely appli- 

sable to the clishmaclav ers of the Laird of Logan, and that is our only 
excuse for quoting it for about the ten thousandth time — 


“Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura,’ 


which may thus be rendered as applicable to the work before us— 


Some good, indifferent many, bad the most, 
Are what the jokes that Log: in’s laird can boast. 
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The Last King of Ulster. 3 Vols. 


This is a very respectable performance, and nothing more. The in- 
troduction is by far the best part of it. It caused us to hope for some- 
thing better than that which the perusal of the romance realized to 
us. It is sensible, but insufferably dull. Wordy, wordy, wordy—this 
iteration of many words over the one fact, or the one sentiment, 
would throw a tarnish over the surface even of fine gold. A monk is 
the relater of the exploits of this the last king of Ulster, and he is 
more than proverbially prosy. ‘The scene is laid in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the action of the romance relates, of course, principally 
to Ireland. . The story opens with the escape of the young prince of 
Tyrconne!—almost all the ancient Irish landlords were princes—from 
the custody of the English viceroy (deputy the official was then called) 
from a prison in Dublin. He had been placed there for that strongest 
yet worst of state reasons—expediency. This young heir to much 
bog takes refuge with the Earl of Tyrone, a tamed Irisher, who had 
accepted from the Queen the title and a pension. However, he aspires 
and plots to become the king, or rather, as it is termed, the “ O'Neill” 
of Ulster, and in due time lifts his independent standard, and, as a 
sovereign potentate, makes war upon his late sovereign himself. The 
romance does not inform us how this rebellion terminated, but treats 
only of the wonderful events that happened during its progress. They 
are too wonderful to be credible, and the great surprise to us is, how 
so many monstrous lies should make such very dull reading. When 
you see a man cut down, and the breath out of his body, you can 
never be sure that he is dead—even a burial won't secure him from 
“ entering an appearance,’ as the lawyers say, at some future period. 
And then, throughout the story, most of the personages are not what 
they seem, which is very tantalizing ; so that the reader never can be 
sure of his man, or of his woman either. A little of this sort of mys- 
tification is well ; but when all is mystified, it is like playing at hide 
and seek with shadows—very foolish and very tiresome. But there 
is a good deal of valuable information to be derived from all this 
prosy rubbish. The account of the court of Queen Elizabeth is cor- 
rect, and full of good matter. The manners of the wild Irish of that 
wild day are well portrayed, and the description of the various 
scenery on which the actors are brought is by no means contemptible. 
The great, the weighing-down failure of the romance, is dulness. 
We may add, by way of a wind-up, that that which the author has 
heavily told, the printer has most heavily printed—the volumes are 
full of typographical errors. 





The History of Napoleon. Edited by R. H. Horne. Illustrated with 
many hundred Engravings on Wood, from designs by Rorret and 
Vernet. 2Vols. 


The thirty-first number of this work has completed the two volumes 
of this biography, with all its embellishments and its accessories. It 
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is likely to become popular, and it assuredly deserves it. The author, 
or, if he chooses to be more modest, the compiler of this work, has all 
through attempted the utmost impartiality, and, in general, suc- 
ceeded—a task of no little difficulty, since he has evidently so great 
a veneration for his hero. England had much to deplore in Napoleon 
as an unconquered enemy, but still more when he became her van- 
quished prisoner. We have mismanaged this matter dreadfully as it 
regards our national honour, and the position which we shall take in 
future history—indeed, this St. Helena celebrity has proved, in a 
great measure, fatal to the glory of the captors and the captive. 
How mean was the oppression on one hand, and how very little and 
petulant the opposition on the other! A great mind could and would 
have adapted itself to circumstances. ‘There was something radically 
low in Bonaparte’s contending so obstinately for the etiquette and 
title of emperor, when he had so completely ceased to be one, de jure 
as well as de facto. ‘These remarks have been forced upon us by 
reading, perhaps for the twentieth time, the history of this man’s last 
years and days at St. Helena. We can safely recommend this publi- 
cation, and are sure that it will bind up in two respectable-looking vo- 
lumes, well printed, and, with some exceptions, well elucidated. We 
recommend them to our friends, and bid it farewell. 





The Round Table; a Collection of Essays on Literary Men and 
Manners. By Wivutam Hazuirt. 


The gradually-increasing reputation of the classic Hazlitt must be 
the purest of proud feelings to his son, and every succeeding edition 
of his works proves that good taste still exists amongst us, and that 
in our essayists we may compete with the best writers of any age or 
of any country. With the exception of twelve very superior papers 
from Leigh Hunt, all the rest of the volume is the production of 
Hazlitt himself. To speak of the merits of the essays of the 
“ Round Table” would be entirely superfluous, they having, by unani- 
mous consent, been admitted amongst the standard literature of Eng- 
land. ‘The volume is dedicated to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, and is, to 
use the language of the trade, very neatly got up, meaning, of course, 
the book, and not the dedication, for the latter deserves another epi- 
thet of commendation. 





Abridgment of Murray's English Grammar Improved ; with an en- 
larged Appendix. By J. Harvey. 


This is a praiseworthy little publication. It appears to be the 
work of a practical man—of one who knows by experience in what 
the common grammar excels, and in what it falls short, and as able as 
willing, by supplying its deficiencies, to render it still better fitted for 
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educational purposes. But suppressing other unimportant matter, Mr. 
Harvey has been enabled to add a number of very useful orthogra- 
phical, syntactical, and punctuational exercises without increasing the 
bulk of the book, but much increasing its value, for in the minutiae 
of grammar continued practice is peculiarly requisite to expertness 
and facility. We hope to see this little work become popular in 


schools. 





The Pictorial History of England ; being a History of the People, as 
well as a History of the Kingdom. Illustrated with many hundred 
Woodcuts. 


This history has advanced to the seventh part, and flows onward 
with that agreeable and well-sustained dignity which ought always to 
characterize historical compositions. However, we must say that this 
part contains very little that concerns the people independently, and 
especially since it is almost wholly occupied by a description of the 
leaders of the two venal parties struggling for power. ‘There is, also, 
a plentiful paucity, if we may use the expression, of the promised 
woodcuts—but these are minor matters (only promises should not be 
broken) to the real value of this work. We like its spirit, and we re- 
vere its impartiality. We think that the following scene will be in- 
teresting to every lover of civil liberty, as it led to an alteration in the 
still to be much altered law of libel. 


“One more case of trial for libel we shall notice—a case remarkable for 
the eloquent speech of Erskine, which is considered to have prepared the 
way for the introduction of Mr. Fox’s libel bill. In_the year 1784, the 
Dean of St. Asaph was indicted for publishing the ‘ Dialogue between a 
Gentleman and a Farmer,’ written by Sir William Jones. The case ul- 
timately came on for trial at the summer assizes for Shrewsbury, in the 
year 1784. Mr. Erskine rested his client’s defence upon two principles ; 
first, that the jury had the right of pronouncing whether the tract was a 
libel or not ; secondly, that the publication of the tract by the defendant, 
without any criminal intent, but, on the contrary, with a sincere desire to 
benefit the country, could not be construed into a libellous omnes 
The jury returned the verdict, ‘Guilty of publishing only.” Upon which 
a somewhat warm discussion ensued between the judge who resided 
at the trial, Mr. Justice Buller, and Mr. Erskine, as to the mode in which 
the verdict should be taken. a 

«<«* Mr. Justice Buller—Y ou say he is guilty of publishing the pam. 
phlet, and that the meaning of the innuendos is as stated in the indict- 


ment ? c 
“<¢ 4 Juror.—Certainly. . 
“<<¢ Mr. Erskine.—Is the word only to stand as part of your verdict ? 
<6 4 Juror—Certainly. 
«<€ Mr. Erskine—Then I insist it shall be recorded. 
“<< Mr. Justice Buller —Then the verdict must be misunderstood. Let 


me understand the jury. 
“<< Mr. Erskine—The jury do understand their verdict. 


“<< Mr. Justice Buller.—Sir, 1 will not be interrupted, 
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““¢ Mr. Erskine.—I stand here as an advocate for a brother-citizen, 
and I desire that the word on/y may be recorded. 

“<¢ Mr. Justice Buller—Sit down, sir! Remember your duty, or I 
shall be obliged to proceed in another manner. 

“« Mr. Erskine —Your lordship may proceed in what manner you 
think fit. I know my duty as well as your lordship knows yours. I 
shall not alter my conduct.’ 

“ The verdict of the jury ultimately was, that the dean was guilty of 
publishing, but whether it was a libel or not they did not find. In the 
tollowing term Mr. Erskine obtained a rule for a uew trial, on the ground 
of a misdirection of the judge, who had told the jury that the matter for 
them to decide was, whether the defendant was guilty of the fact or not. 
In the course of the same term the rule came on to be argued, and was 
supported by Mr. Erskine in a speech which Mr. Fox regarded with such 
admiration, that he repeatedly declared he thought it the finest argument 
in the English language. It was addressed, however, not to a jury, but 
to judges whose minds were made up on the question. The court an- 
swered it by a reference to their own practice, and that of their immediate 
predecessors. ‘Such a judicial practice,’ said Lord Mansfield, ‘on the 
precise point, from the revolution down to the present day, as, I think, is 
not to be shaken by arguments of general theory or popular declamation.’ 

“In the course of his speech Mr. Erskine paid the following extremely 
elegant and well-turned compliment to the chief justice :—*I am one of 
those,’ said he, ‘ who could almost lull myself by these reflections from 
the apprehension of immediate mischiet, even from the law of libel laid 
down by your lordship, if you were always to continue to administer it 
yourself. I should feel a protection in the gentleness of your character ; 
in the love of justice, which its own intrinsic excellence forces upon a mind 
enlightened by sc.ence and enlarged by liberal education ; and in that 
dignity of disposition which grows with the growth of an illustrious re- 
putation, and becomes a sort of pledge to the public for security. But 
such a security is a shadow which passeth away. You cannot, my lord, 
be immortal, and how can you answer for your successor? If you main- 
tain the doctrines which I seek to overturn, you render yourseli responsi- 
ble for all the abuses that may follow from them to our latest posterity.’ 
The question was finally settled by Mr. Fox’s libel bill in 1792, (32 Geo. 
I11. c. 60,) which declares the right of the jury to find a general verdict 
upon the whole matter,” 


History of British Forest Trees. By Pripeaux Joun SELBY, F.R.S.E., 
F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by a Woodcut of each species, and numerous 
Vignettes. 


We have received the first part of this undertaking, and like it 
much. Without tautologous introduction, or the presumption ofa 
preface, it begins at once by a description of the common lime tree. 
The woodcut which represents it is very beautiful. There is just 
enough said on the subject to satisfy the mind, and nothing tedious or 
extraneous introduced to swell out the text. The sycamore, with its 
portrait, admirably executed, forms the next subject, and it is well 
yet compendiously treated. The Norway and common field maple 
next meet with attention, which are followed by the horse chestnut— 
and a very gorgeous engraving we have of it. The holly and the 
false acacia conclude this very interesting number of a work which 
bids fair to attain a very wide circulation. 
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The History of the British Empire in India. By Evwarpv Tuornton, 
Esq., author of “ India, its State and Prospects,” &c., &e. 


This history, now brought down to the year 1759, proceeds in a 
very satisfactory manner. Its style is fluent and perspicuous, and al- 
though the author does not affect the imposing dignity of much phi- 
losophical research, he reasons well upon the various events which he 
relates, and well designates actions by their right names, after having 
traced them to their true motives. It will be seen, in the early part 
of our domination in India, upon what a very unstable footing we held 
our authority, and how much, how very much, depended upon mere 
accident. We may mainly attribute our ultimate success to firmness 
of purpose, and a comparative degree of honesty, which enabled us to 
win the respect of the most treacherous and dishonest set of little sove- 
reigns that ever afflicted the face of the earth. There was no honour, 
in fact no reliance, among themselves. The English were the only 
people that could be depended upon, and thus, in the end, they became 
the umpire of their destinies. So far as we have seen, we recommend 
this work. 


The Marrying Man. By the author of “ Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 Vols. 


This novel is remarkable for the rare quality of genuine humour— 
many of the characters, and of the incidents, are extremely comic. 
Mr. Burridge, the marrying man—a vain, surly, beauish, yet a good- 
hearted old fellow—is a most mirth-provoking person. ‘Tim, his valet, 
is, in his way, equally good, and so are four immortal spinsters (the 
Ildertons). These characters are all richly humorous; and we may 
include an old Scotch tailor, who has the honour of arraying “the 
marrying man” himself. Lord Stare, Marvel Brown Dempster, Sir 
William and Lady Vernon, and the Tadpoles, are witty satires on the 
classes they represent. The story is natural and interesting, the 
style graceful and sprightly. We would say the satire is sometimes 
a little too severe, but it is less so than in “ Cousin Geoffrey” —there- 
fore we trust that this fault, in a future work, may be remedied en- 
tirely. Our limits prevent our extracting any of the parts which have 
amused and delighted us. We conclude with a cordial anxiety for 
the reappearance of so clever a writer, who should now drop the ano- 
nyme, and claim an approbation so well deserved. The talent dis- 
played in “ Cousin Geoffrey” had raised our expectations ;—nor have 
those expectations been disappointed in our perusal of “ The Marrying 
Man.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We parted in silence. Cavatina. Sung by the AuTHOR and Mr. 
Frazer. Hitt & Co. 


Farewell, thrice cherished wreath. Ballad. Sung by Miss Susan 
Hospss. Hixiui & Co. 


Both these songs are from the pen of the well-known popular writcr 
of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” Mr. F. Nicholls Crouch, one of our most 
original and effective writers; for, no matter what the subject, whatever 
he handles is sure to be painted like an artist, the colouring always 
good, the harmony congenial to the story, and the design true to na- 
ture ; a course which he appears to have marked out for himself, and 
most successfully, no ballads being more sought after than Mr. 
Crouch’s, and few more effective for the concert or the drawing-room. 
“ We parted in silence,” is written for a tenor of good compass, and 
in the hands of Mr. Frazer we doubt not will create the effect its 
merits deserve ; it consists of a series of movements expressive of the 
words, concluding with an agitato in nine-eighths on the title of the 
song, most expressive and well conceived, the nervousness of the ac- 
companiment portraying in a marked manner the utter loneliness of 
| the bereaved one. We greatly admire the last verse, which is full of 
passion, deep feeling, and sentiment: the Coda is also well conceived, 
| though bordering on the Italian style somewhat too much, a fault un- 
pardonable in Mr. Crouch, whose fertile as well as original imagin- 
ings would have done honour to his abilities as a clever musician, to 
| have avoided (this of all hackneyed schools the worst) the Italian. 
| ‘ Farewell, thrice-cherished wreath,’ founded on the Persian tra- 
| dition of floating a wreath of flowers with a burning lamp in the cen- 
tre down the river; words and music by Mr. Crouch. Here the 
composer has evidently followed the heat of his own inventive genius, 
and a more original ballad it has seldom been our fortune to review. 
It is certainly not one of the most simple, but in the hands of a good 
performer it will make its own effect, and win upon you, spite of the 


difficulty. 


Dermot Astore. D’Aumainr & Co. Soho Square. An Irish Ballad, 
words by Mrs. Crawrorp, being a continuation of Mr. Crouch’s 
gifted work, “ Echoes of the Lakes,” and a Reply to the celebrated 
Song by the same popular Author's “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 


We have for some time been anxiously expecting a fresh series of 
this delightful work, and knowing the fertile source from which it ori- 
ginally emanated, we had pictured in our minds the Lakes of Auld 
Ireland, of Bonnie Scotland, of Westmorland, Cumberland, &c. &c., all 
affording subjects of great beauty and graphie description, in which 
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the composer has been so eminently successful, and whose pen, if not 
existence, breathes nothing but sweet sounds, and so allied to nature, 
that his melodies and accompaniments are perfectly charming. The 
one before us is an “ Echo” of great beauty, deep feeling, pathos, and 
originality, and will go far to outstrip its famed predecessor “ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen.” We are at a loss in the present instance to point 
out which deserves the greatest share of praise, the fair writer or the 
composer. Both have tuned the lyre to nature, and both have sue- 
ceeded ; yet without the alliance of each other the charms of both 
would have been lost. It is evident that both authoress and com- 
poser have been nurtured in the same school, “ Nature,” and that 
both have written under the same feelings and nervous excitement. 
With such an union of feelings and sentiment, it cannot be wondered 
at that both are in perfect keeping, and that the spell which this bal- 
lad has gathered around us in its present form, would have failed in 
any other hands but those to which the task has been allotted. 
The key is A flat, simply yet beautifully treated. We particu- 
larly admire the taste displayed in the relative minor F, from thence 
to C and back again to the original key, in the words 


“ I know we must part, but O say not for ever! 

That it may be for years, adds enough to my pain.” 
Mr. Crouch has expressed them most exquisitely, for it is in this 
kind of passages that his music goes at once to the heart. The song 
is written and dedicated to Miss Masson, one of our most gifted vo- 
calists, and we are confident, in her skilful hands, it will obtain a repu- 
tion not to be easily forgotten by the real lovers of genuine melody 
and simple harmony. We earnestly recommend this song to musicians 
as well as amateurs. 


Sacred and Moral Songs. Words by Dr. Warts, Music composed 
and arranged by E. J. Lover. 


With such names before us, we were naturally led to expect a work 
of a superior order. Under this impression we prepared ourselves 
for a dainty if not a delicious repast, and rejoiced are we to state, 
that our meal was regaled by viands most exquisite to the taste, as 
well as pleasing to the ear, and that a more complete work has sel- 
dom come under our critical eye; in the selection as well as the 
arrangement of the different airs, Mr. Loder has evinced great judg- 
ment, deep thought, and profound skill; each poem (a picture in It- 
self) has received additional colouring by the simple yet beautiful 
accompaniments given them by the composer ; and though we a 
originally intended to particularize each song separate ly, we found, 
upon going through the volume, so much to admire, and so little to 
find fault with, that the former immeasurably outweighed the latter ; 
therefore to point out a single, or may-be a few inaccuracies, would 
have been hypercritical. We conclude our brief notice by saying, who- 
ever possesses this volume of “ Sacred and Moral Songs, possesses a 
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work as full of beauties in every sense of the word as could be desired, 
and we are certain, as soon as its merits shall have become known to 
the public, it will prove one of the most popular works of the kind. 
No family should be without a copy of these truly charming songs. 





Divine Lyrics. Subjects taken from Haydn, Mozart, Purcell, Beet- 
hoven, and others. Edited by the same composer, E. J. LopEr. 


This, also, is a work of great beauty, and deserves a place in every 
library where there is a family, and although we may find fault with 
the setting of some of the words, still the sublimity of the subjects, 
and the taste displayed in the arrangement, fully warrant a due share 
of praise: the compactness of its size, and the beauty of its illustra- 
tions, alone command a ready sale. 





Loder’s Psalmody. 


A neat little work, which, from its portability as well as utility, will 
find a place in every choir throughout the country. Its great recom- 
mendation to congregational singing is, that it may be sung by one or 
more voices, in unisons or octaves, or by means of the chords be sung 
in two, three, or four parts,—a desideratum in meetings for the prac- 
tice of divine harmony. 








Handel's Songs. Edited by E. J. LopEr. 


We have had so many editions of this great master’s writings, that 
it would be a waste of time and paper to say more, than that the vo- 
lume before us contains twelve of Handel's most celebrated songs, 
exquisitely brought out, and at a price within the reach of every lover 
of this our national music. Commendation is due to the editor for his 
task in the selection; as we think he could not have chosen twelve 
more favourite airs in all the voluminous composer's works. We 
strongly recommend this petit work to all patrons of sacred song. 


Library of Musical Knowledge, Part VI.—Jousse's Pocket Dictionary 
if Italian, French, and English Musical Terms. 


A pocket volume as unique as it is useful, compiled with the great- 
est care, attention, and research, and will prove an invaluable source 
of information to the young student, more particularly in these days 
of invention, when words are coined and tortured into meanings which 
poor common sense never conceived or dreamt of. In all schools and 
nurseries where music is made a branch of education, the pupil should 
be furnished with this clever little book, at once comprehensive, con- 
cise, and truly invaluable. 
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Hamilton's Primer and Class Book for the Pianoforte. 


The talented author of this clever duodecimo is too well known to 
the musical world to merit additional praise from us—suflice it, every- 
thing that is requisite for such a book to contain, is to be found in the 
Primer now under our notice, and in our opinion no aspirant for musi- 
cal attainments should ever commence his or her pianoforte studies, 


without first providing and acquainting themselves with the merits of 


this highly necessary and valuable little work. ‘To teachers in schools 
it will be found of essential service. It has our warmest recommend- 
ation. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoranda in France, Italy, and Germany. By Edwin Lee. Crown 8vo. 10s. 

The Secret Foe, an Historical Romance. By Ellen Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Sls. 6d. 

Sixteen Years in Chili and Peru. By the Retired Governor of Juan Fernandez. 
8vo, 21s, 

The Lover and the Husband, &c. Edited by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, Gd. 

Narrative of Oceola Nikkanochee, Prince of Ekonchatti, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hand Book for India and Egypt. Post 8vo. 12s. 

The Tory Baronet. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. IX. Feap. 5s. 

Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes, Feap. 5s. 

Blakeney’s (Lieut. R.) Journal of an Oriental Voyage in H.MS, Africaine. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. 

Lord Brougham’s Speeches, with Historical Introductions, &c. 4 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

Granville’s (Dr.) Spas of England (Southern and Midland), 25 illustrations. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 18s. 

Adolphbus’s History of the Reign of George the Third. Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 

Poems. By the late John Bethune. Feap. 4s. 

Visitors’ Guide to the Watering Places. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

James Hatfield, and the Beauty of Buttermere. Illustrations by Cruikshank, 3 
vols, post 8vo. Sis. Gd. 

China. By Samuel Kidd. With Drawings from native works. 1 vol, 8vo. 12s, 

James’s Ancient Régime. A Tale. 3 vols. royal 12mo. 1/. 11s, 6d, 

Amenities of Literature. By I, D'Israeli. 3 vols. 8vo,. Sos. 

Letters from Abroad. By Miss Sedgwick. 2 vols. royal 12mo,. 21s, 

‘The Holiday Book, By William Martin. Square, 6s. 

Coleman’s Christian Antiquities. 8vo, 1s. 

Brief Memoir of the late Mrs. Stephens. Ly her Sister, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

Queen Victoria’s Second Parliament, 18mo, 1s, 

Poetry of Flowers. 18mo. 4s. 6d, 

Tales for my Grandchildren, 18mo, 2s. 

Robinson’s Palestine. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 7 

Colquhon’s (J.) The Moor and the Loch, Second Edition. Crown Bvo, Os. 6d. 

Barrow’s (John) Tour in Austrian Lombardy and the Tyrol in 1840. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Lyell’s Elements of Geology. Second Edition, 2 vols, 12mo, 18s, 

‘Yom Bowling. A Tale of the Sea. By Captain F, Chamier. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
1/. 41s. 6d. ; 

The Old Earl and His Young Wife. 3 vols, post Svo, i/. 11s, 6d. 

Jentley'’s British Class Book. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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Shooting. A Poem. Comprising a description of Field Sports dependent on the 
Gun. By A, Webber. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Scripture Prophecies. By T. Fox. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Oratory, or the Testimony of Scripture on the Subject of Prayer. By Lucy 
Barton. S2mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Newly-Invented Magnetic Machine. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Dr, Taylor. 12mo, 2s, 





LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. James’s new work, Ture Lire AND Times or Ricuarp Camur 
pe Lion, on which he has been so long and so sedulously engaged, 
is nearly ready. We are persuaded it will greatly add to the de- 
servedly high reputation of its distinguished author. 

A new w vork, by a Lady well known in the fashionable world, enti- 
tled ELLEN Braye, or THE FortTUNE TELLER, is nearly ready. We 
understand that a considerable demand already exists for this forth- 
coming and very promising production. 

The new work which we recently announced, entitled Istpora, 
oR THE ADVENTURES OF A NEAPOLITAN, by the Author of “ The 
Pope and the Colonnas,” is now on the eve of publication. 

It is a singular fact, that in the interesting art of Turning, no text- 
book has as yet appeared in our language. This defect is about to 
be supplied by a neat little volume, with numerous engravings, en- 
titled * Tue Hanp-Book or TurninG.” It is understood to be the 
production of a gentleman attached to the art as an amateur. 

A new edition of that elegant little work, “THe LANGUAGE OF 
Lowers,” revised and corrected by the editor of “ The Forget Me 
Not,” is in progress. We know of no work so adapted to call forth 
the finer feelings as this, which gives voice to the beauties of nature. 

Mr. Macnamara has nearly ready his Prize Essay, entitled Peace 
PERMANENT AND UNIVERSAL; its practicability, value, and con- 
sistency with Divine Revelation. We promise ourselves much plea- 
sure in the perusal of this interesting work. ‘The prize of one hun- 
dred guineas was awarded to it by the adjudicators of the Society for 
the Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace. 

The recent elections have furnished abundant materials for sober 
reflection to men of all parties ; and Mr. Buckingham, having had an 
opportunity of seeing the working of our system, and comparing it with 
that of America, has given to the world the result of his conclusions, 
in an Original Sketch of an entire new plan of fixing the qualification, 
registering the electors, and taking their votes, so as to prevent much 
of the excitement, riot, fraud, bribery, and cor ruption of the existing 
system. It is a small volume, neatly got up at a very moderate price, 


and, from its high moral tone and tendency, deserves extensive circu- 
lation. 


a 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We have nothing consolatory to report on this subject. In every di 
tion around us we find failures of great magnitude are taking place lel: 
Indeed, it would be difficult to mention any particular branch "f insahians 
that is just now in a thoroughly healthful condition, with the sole nena 
tion of those who, availing themselves of the general distress are il mn 
dizing their properties by the means of usury, under its open form ore 
manifold disguises. The tea trade does not seem much to settle: but this is 
a trade totally against us, as it is in an article for which we generally yay in 
hard cash. There is a plentiful supply in hand, and but very little nim. 
lation to what there has been. Of our manufactures and of our mines 
we can say nothing satisfactory. Even this very day, we find that our 
dear friends the Belgians, ruled by our dear friend the uncle of our queen 
have just taxed in increase our threads 15 per cent. In fact every. 
where foreign competition is ruining us. It would be but little interesting 
to tell our readers how much tallow has been sold, or that cinnamon looks 
up. We have only space to dwell on our chances and hopes for general 
prosperity, and now they are certainly not very promising. Much of our 
riches and affluence must depend upon the foreign and domestic policy 
of our future ministers. We hope that they will so act to our neighbours 
as to induce them to think more of cultivation of the raw materials, aud 
to the country under their control so conduct themselves, that they may 
be enabled to push manufactures and commerce to the utmost, by ‘giving 
them the opportunity of procuring cheap food. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 28th of July. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Bank Stock, 170. — Consols for Acct. 90.— Portuguese Three per Cent., Acct. 18 three- 
Three per Cent. Reduced, 90 one-eighth.— fourths.— Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 52 
Three and a Half per Cents. Reduced, 99 one-fourth. — Dutch Five per Cent., 102 
one-eighth.— Long Annnities, 1860, 12—13.— Brazilian 67 three -foarths,— Mexican, 25 three 
Exchequer Biils, 17s. 19s. pr. fourths—Spanish, Acct. 20. 


Monry Market.—English securities, generally speaking, are on the advance, 
which argues well for the opinion those very sagacious persons, the dealers in secu- 
rity, hold of the popularity and the future all-good conduct of the expected Tory 
ministry. Speculation has not been very active, nor have the immense loans asked 
for by foreign governments met with much approbation or encouragement among 
English capitalists, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and France, are all borrowing. The 
minor powers of Europe would follow this bad example, could they find anybody 
who would lend. The fluctuations of prices with us have not been great. It is no 
use speaking of Spanish, Portuguese, Brazilian, and Mexican bonds. ‘Their capitals 
never can be paid off, and very little of their interests. English Railway shares are 
steady, but the market very inactive, a few of them being at a premium, and most of 
them at a very respectable discount. The monetary affairs in America are in a most 
disorganized state, and we feel here a good deal embarrassed by it. It appears that 
the world has yet to take its first lessons in the management of currency, and the 
supply of the circulating medium. 
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Bankrupts. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Keptat Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitade 3’ 51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 


above the surface of the ground. The extreme 


cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 


self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 


mometer is known trom observations made at 
morning till the same time in the evening. 
result of the most frequent observations. The r 








intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 


The weather and the direction of the wind are the 


ain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 




































































Range; Range a Rain 
is4l.| of of vv in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. *  |Inches 
June 
2369-48 | 29,92 209,80 S.W. (Generally clear, rain about 1 P.M. 
2465-43 20,72 20,64 S.K. Generally clear, raining heavily& distant thunder 
25 64-53 | 29,51 29,49 Ss. 3 Morn, overcast with rain, otherwise clr. [in morn. 
2665-54 29,69-29,62 S.W. e215 Generally clear, freqnent showers during the day. 
27 67-53 | 30,08-29,86 S.W. 045 Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise Clear, 
28 59-51 | 20,07-20,78 Ss. 195 Overcast, raining frequently. ; 
29 63-49 | 29,78-29,71 SW. | ,G15 Generally clear, thunder and heavy rain about) 
30 66-50 | 30,02-29,88 Ww. | £215 Afternoon cloudy, otherwise clear. [6 P.M. 
July 
1 66-51 | 30,02-29,98 S.W. | ,015 |General clond, rain at times. 
2 68-58 30,10-30,02 N. | 05 (Overcast, rain in the morning and evening. 
375-58 | 30,10-30,00 Ww. Generally clear. 
\ 
472-56 | 29,96.29,04 S.W. | ,055 |Generaily cloudy, rain in the morn, and aftera. 
57353 30 ,072-29 89 S.W. 045 Cloudy. 
6 67-56 29,80-29,61 Ww. Al \M orn. overcast, With heavy rain, otherwise clear. 
7 67-51 | 20,82-20,62 Ww. Morn, clear, otherwise cloudy, with heavy rain. 
8 67-52 | 29.85-29,70 W. »1L |Generally clear. 
970-45 | 29,01-29,86 W. 9005 |Gen, clear, lightn. & heavy than. with rain about 
10 6845 | 29,87-29,53 S.W. Morn. clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in even.[8P.M. 
1161-47 | 29,47-29,20 W. 9425 |Overcast, raining frequently. 
126348 | 29,57-29,53 Ww. 01 | Even. overcast, rain at 1 Pp.M., otherwise clear. 
136445 | 20,66-20,57 W. OL |Generally clear, a shower of rain in the aftern. 
146444 | 20,67-29,56 5. O15 |Generally cloudy, rain in the afternoon. 
15 64-46 | 29,60-20,57 W. 025 | Morn. clear, lightn. and thunder,with rain from | 
16 62.50 | 29,92 29,80 S.E 825 |Generally cloudy, rain about 4 p.m. [till 7 P.M. 
17\66-44 | 29.94-20,85 S.E. Generally clear. 
18|63 48 | 20,76-29,64 “a Evening clear, otherwise overcast with rain. 
1969-46 | 29,78-29,74 W. Generally clear. 
20/6353 | 290,58-29,50 Ss. 7205 |Overcast, raining frequently, thunder in the east 
21/67-55 | 29,55-29,44 S.W. 035 |Cloudy, rain at times. {about If a.m. 
22/61-53 | 29,79-29,62 Ww. »l |Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. 
' ee a ee 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY AbaMs. 
BANKRUPTS. 


From June 22 ro Ju 


June 22.—R. Rowley, Commercial Sale- 
rooms, Mincing lane, broker.—T. B, Procter, 
Hammersmith, lunatic asylum-keeper. — J. 
Overton, Queen-street, Grosvenor-square, coach 
and harness plater.—H. Molyneux, Lombard- 
street, watchmaker.—J. G. Caporn, Bedford, 
linendraper.—D. Sharp, Southampton, attor- 
ney.—H. W. Morgan, Alford, Lincolnshire, 
grocer.—W. Selkirk, Birmingham, engraver. 
—J. Blanch, Bath, ironmonger.—J. Rawlings, 
Gloucester, innkeeper. 

June 25.— G. Aldred, Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury, bookseller.—J. Shary and J. J. 
Shary, Charter-house-street, engravers.—M_ H. 
Belicmois, Pomroy-street, Old Kent-road, ma- 
nofactoring chemist.—W. Meadand J. Stower, 
Thorney, Somersetshire, merchants.—J. Wrig- 

lesworth, Leeds, cheese and bacon factor.— 

. L. Jones, Tredegar, Bedwelty, Moomouth- 


LY 24, 1841, INCLUSIVE. 


shire, victualler.— H. Sidebotham and T. Lewis 
Haughton, Lancaster, cotton manufacturers.— 
J. Parker, Manchester, cotton spinner.—B. 
Dawes, Ashby-de-la-Zonch, grocer.—J. Cal- 
verley, Abbey, near Knaresborough, corn 
miller. 

June 29.—A. L. Newton, Bury-street, St. 
Mary Axe, merchant.—M. R. Kymer, Wins- 
ford, Cheshire, salt manufacturer.—T. Fell- 
man, Fore-s reet, Limehouse, brewer.—W. 
C. Bennett, sen., Whitechapel, omnibus pro- 
prietor.—R. B. Culyer, Clifton-street, Fins- 
bury, currier.—G. Noble, Biddick, Durham, 
shipbuilder.—C. Butt, Somerton, Somerset- 
shire, merchant.—T. Snowdon, North Shields, 
grocer.— H. Harris, Faversham, Kent, grocer. 
—G. Knight, Gloucester, linendraper — I. 


E 4 3 ‘ : : 
ivans, Bridgend, Glamorganshbire, ironmonger, 
Palfreyman, Sheflicld, scrivener. — C. 
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Lowe, Liverpool, builler, — T. Collinson, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, boat builder. 

July 2.—E. Whitmore, J. Wells, J. Wells, 
jon., and F. Whitmore, Lombard - street, 
bankers. —H. Bragg, Fenning’s-whart, South- 
wark, cheesefactor. — L. Bryant, Stamford- 
hill, coal merchant.—J. Brown, Minories, up- 
holsterer. -W. Batson and H. J. Bissell, Tip- 
ton, Staffordshire, ironmasters. — J. Robina, 
Winchester, bookselier.—W. Marshall, and H. 
Rodgers, Liverpool, ironfounders.—S. Ham- 
mett, Liverpool, licensed  victaaller. — H, 
Brownrigg, Liverpool, coal merchant. — C. 
Lawton, Liverpool, shoemaker.—C. Crickmay, 
Portsmouth, gun manufacturer. 

July 6.—J.C. Marter, Draury-lane, linendra- 

r.—J. W. Thomas, New Corn Exchange, 

ark-lane, corn merchant.—R. Crane, Har- 
row-on-the Hill, draper.—J. Bates, Worship- 
street, Finsbury-square, coach maker.—L. A. 
Lewis, Fleet-street, bookselier.—J. Baggott, 
Worcester, licensed victualler. — W. Clare, 
Preston, watchmaker.—J. Milne, High Cromp- 
ton, Lancashire, merchant.— E. S. Bonult and 
T. Addison, Liverpool, stock brokers.—C. Bal- 
shaw, Altrincham, Cheshire, bookseller.—T, 
Hill, Taunton, draper.—J. Taylor, Manchester, 
brush-maker.—W. Douglas and J. M. Douygias, 
Liverpool, merchants. 

July 9.—T. Stalibrass and H. Middleton, 
City-road, Finsbury-square, timber and = ma- 
hogany merchants. — M. W. Balfe, Condait- 
street, Hanover-square, musicseller.—A. Bride- 
son, Dublin, provision merchant.—J. S. Dan- 
try and J. Ryle, Manchester, bankers.—J. Pet- 
ley, Tewkesbury, draper.—J. Jackson, Rom- 
sey Extra, Southamptonshire, slate and coal 
merchant.—J. N. Lane, Birmingham, chemist, 
—J. Ryle, Manchester, banker.—J. Blanthom, 
Shrewsbury, mercer.—W. B. Windeatt, South 
Brent, Devonshire, corn factor.—W. Kirk, 
Leicester, builder.—T. B. Cogan, Bristol, tan- 
ner.—G. Mobbs, Newland, Northamptonshire, 
plumber.—J. Taylor, Brighthelmstone, book- 
seller.—J. Jones and J. Boon, Burslem, Staf- 
fordshire, ironmongers. 


July 13. — W. Miller, St, Martin’s-lane, 


Charing -cross, wine-merchant.—C. Colls, C. 
Thompson, and R. P. Harris, jun., Lombard- 
street, bill brokers.—J. S. Daintry and J. Ryle, 
Manchester, bankers.—R_ Root, Wardingtoa, 
Oxford, draper.—H. H. Downham, Kidwelly, 
Carmarthenshire, tin plate manufactarer, 

July 16.—M. Merentie, King William-street, 
City, merchant. — H. W. Prentis, Raleigh, 
Essex, grocer —J, Stammer, Charles-street, 
Grosvenor-square, brush-dealer.—W. B. Win- 
ter, Bristol, bailder, — T. Millership, Mose- 
ley, New Colliery, Staffordshire.— G. Wil- 
son and R. Briddon, Manchester, machine- 
makers. —T. Jordan, Wolverhampton, broker. 
—J. Williams, Ledbury, inukeeper.—W. L. 
Prattman and M. Forster, Butterknowle Lodge, 
Durham, timber-nerchants, — J. Atkinson, 
Green-bank, Westmoreland, bobbin-manufac- 
turer, 

July 21.—C. Daly, Red Lion-square, book- 
seller.—S. Hopkins, Croydon, grocer. -J. {. 
Barlow, Change-alley, Cornhill, stock broker.— 
J. Dix, Broad-street, Lambeth-walk, leeused 
victualler.—H. Ford, Aylesbury, grocer. —J. 
Newman, Lewes, Saddler.—R. Catlin, Leices- 
ter, horsedealer.—J. Copplestone, Plymonth, 
grocer.—W. Cocking, Beeston, Redfordshire, 
market gardeuer. — W. Walley, Salford, Lan- 
cashire, flour dealer.—J. Williams, Bangor, 
shipwright. —J. Tavis, Greenacres Moor, Old. 
ham, grocer.—J. Bass, Brecon, draper.—W. R. 
Ravenscroft, Manchester, banker. ; 

July 24.--W. and J. Newton, Macclesfield, 
silk throwsters.—W. Butterworth, Sunderland 
Wharf, Peckham, corn merchant.—J. Batter- 
worth, Bermondsey, leather fctor.—T. Ling- 
ham, Cross-lane, St. Mary-at-Hill, wine mer- 
chant.—J. Fox, Minories, tailor.—J. Morris, 
Earl’s-court, Leicester-square, cowkeeper.—C. 
Strutton, Nine-elms, Surrey, timber merchant, 
—G. Baldry, jon., Bury “St. Kdmand’s, inn. 
keeper.—H. Cunliffe, Green Haworth, Lan- 
cashire, shopkeeper.—B. Coleman, Liverpool, 
stock and share broker.—J. Green and W. 
Green, Wetherby, Yorkshire, timber mer- 
chants. — R. Westhead, Crosby, Lancashire, 
victualler. 


NEW PATENTS. 


G. B, Ollivant and A. Howard, of Manchester, Millwrights, for certain improve- 
ments in cylindrical printing machinery, for printing calicoes and other fabrics, and 
in the apparatus connected therewith, which is also applicable to other useful pur- 


poses. June 5th, 6 months. 


J. Mee, of Leicester, Frame Smith, for improvements in the manufacture of looped 


fabrics. June 5th, 6 months. 


W. H. Taylor, of Lambeth, Esquire, for certain improvements in propelling ma- 


chinery. June 5th, 6 months, 


J. Gibbs, of the Oval, Kennington, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
roads and railways, and in the means of propelling carriages thereon, June Sth, 6 


months. 


M. Berry, of Chancery Lane, Patent Agent, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for ruling paper, Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, June 


5th, 6 months, 


J.C. March, of Barnstaple, Surgeon, for certain improved means of producing 
heat from the combustion of certain kinds of fuel. June 8th, 6 months. ; ? 

H. R. Fanshawe the Younger, of Hatfield Street, Christ Church, Chemist, for im- 
provements in curing hides and skins, and in tanning, washing, and cleansing hides, 
skins, and other matters. June 10th, 6 months, . 

J. G. Bodmer, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery 
for propelling vessels on water, parts of which improvements apply also to steam- 
engines to he employed on land. June 10th, 6 months. 

August 1841.—voL. XXXI,—NO. CXXIV, R 
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E. H. Bentall, of Heybridge, Essex, Iron Founder, for certain improvements iv 
ploughs, June 10th, 6 months. 

R. Adam, of Salford, Engineer, for certain improvements in hydraulic presses. 
June 12th, 6 months, 

J. W. Wayte, of the Morning Advertiser Office, Fleet Street, Engineer, for certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for letter-press printing. June 12th, 6 
months. 

J. A. Tielens, of Fenchurch Street, Merchant, for improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for knitting. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. June 12th, 
6 months, 

G. C. Ash, of Broad Street, Golden Square, Dentist, for improvements in appara- 
tus for fastening candles in candlesticks. June 12th, 6 months. 

E, Palmer, of Newgate Street, Gentleman, for improvements in producing print- 
ing surfaces, and in the printing china, pottery-ware, music, maps, and portraits. 
June 12th, 6 months. 

E, Jones, of Stockport, Mechanic, for certain improvements in machinery for pre- 
paring, slubbing, roving, spinning, and doubling cotton, silk, wool, worsted, flax, and 
other fibrous substances. June 12th, 6 months. 

A. H. Simpson, of New Palace Yard, Westminster, Gentleman, P. H. Irvine, and 
T. E, Irvine, both of Charles Street, Hatton Garden, Philosophical Instrument Ma- 
kers, for an improved mode of producing light, and of manufacturing apparatus for 
the diffusion of light. June 17th, 6 months, 

T, Walker, of North Shields, Engineer, for improvements in steam-engines. June 
18th, 6 months, 

W. Petrie, of Croydon, Gentleman, for improvements in obtaining mechanical 
power, which are also applicable for obtaining rapid motion, June 19th, 6 months. 

J. Haughton, of Liverpool, Clerk, Master of Arts, for improvements in the method 
of affixing certain labels. June 19th, 6 months. 

J. H. Shaw, of Charlotte Street, Blackfriars, Jeweller and Watchmaker, for im- 
provements in setting wheat and other seeds. June 19th, 6 months. 

Sir S. Brown, Knight, of Netherbyers House, Ayton, Berwick, for improvements 
in the means of drawing or moving carriages fs other machines along inclined 
planes, railways, and other roads, and for drawing or propelling vessels in canals, 
rivers, and other navigable waters. June 19th, 6 months, 

J.G. T. Campbell, of Lambeth Hill, Upper Thames Street, Grocer, for improve- 
meuts in propelling vessels. June 19th, 6 months. 

J. Gauci, of North Crescent, Bedford Square, Artist, and A, Bain, of Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square, for improvements in inkstands and inkholders. June 
2ist, 6 months, 

W. Walker, the elder, of Standish Street, Liverpool, Watch Finisher, for an im- 
provement or improvements in the manufacture of the detached lever watch. June 
23rd, 6 months. 

R, Stephenson, of Great George Street, Westminster, Civil Engineer, for certain 
improvements in the arrangement and combination of the parts of steam-engines of 
the sort commonly called locomotive engines. June 23rd, 6 months. 

J. Godwin, of Cumberland Street, Hackney Road, Pianoforte Maker, for an im- 
proved evnstruction of pianofortes of certain descriptions. June 23rd, 2 months. 

J. Sidebottom, of Waterside, Derby, Mauufacturer, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for preparing cotton and other fibrous substances for spin- 
ning. June 23rd, 6 months. 


W. Chesterman, of Burford, Oxford, Gentleman, for improvements in filtering 
liquids. June 23rd, 6 months. 

G,. T. Day, of Upper Belgrave Place, Pimlico, Gentleman, for an improved appa- 
ratus for creating draft, applicable to chimneys and other purposes. June 23rd, 6 
months, 

J. H. Le Keux, of Southampton Street, Pentonville, Engraver, for an improve- 


ment in line engravings, and in producing impressions therefrom. June 23rd, 2 
months. 


M. Berry, of Chancery Lane; Patent Agent, for a new and improved engine, ma- 
chine, or apparatus, for producing or obtaining motive power by means of gases or 
vapours produced by combustion. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
June 23rd, 6 months. 

J. L. Stevens, of King Edward Street, Southwark, General Agent, and J. King, 


of College Hill, Printer, for certain improvements in candlesticks and other candle- 
bolders. June 25th, 6 months, 
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Groorapnicat Soctety.—June 28.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in the chair. 

1. An account was read, communicated by Baron Koller, of a route but little 
known, called El Seranig, or El Ain, from Mount Sinai to Akabab. The route, 
from the majestic Wady Raha, fourteen hundred paces broad, turns under the 
hill of Aaron into the Wady Sheik, at first four hundred paces broad, but afterwards 
‘nereasing to eight hundred paces, and running in a N.E, direction. At the tomb 
of Sheik Saleh the road turns northward to Gabel Arade, From this spot its general 
direction, to within a short distance of Akabah, is N.E. In the Wady el Ain 
there is water, which though not well-tasted, serves for cooking, and for economizing 
that brought from the convent of Mount Sinai, Rain water is also found at a place 
called Mashash: it is good for culinary purposes and washing, but not for drinking. 
The camels, however, enjoyed it, and ‘drank with avidity, On reaching the Ras el 
Nagb, (head of a defile,) the way leads between two hills to an eminence from 
which is seen the head of the gulf of Akabah. The direction is now east, and the 
road descends on stony ground, and joins the Derb el Hadj, which runs from Suez 
to Akabah. From hence the road descends to the sea; it is from thirty to forty feet 
wide, cut out of the solid rock, and truly magnificent, resembling the scientitic 
alpine routes of Europe. At intervals the dark blue sea is seen below, with the 
high chain of mountains beyond it.—Chalk hills, with black flints, were observed on 
the road. At one o’clock on the 24th of March, that is, on the Seventh day from Mount 
Sinai, Baron Koller pitched his tents under the palm trees of Akabah, near the fort, 
The whole route lies through wadies, with occasional narrow defiles, and over plains, 
or along dry watercourses. The vegetation is scarce and wretched, the sand fine, 
the rocks generally red, and the glare and heat at times insupportable, As it is im- 
possible to abridge an itinerary, and as we have no room for details, we must content 
ourselves with this brief notice. Baron Koller’s paper was accompanied by a de- 
tailed map of the route, anda plan of the hills and the junction of the Wadies, 
Raha, and Sheik, &c., 

2. Some account of Texas, communicated by Mr. Maillard, purporting to be an 
extract from a work on that country which that gentleman proposes to publish, 
—There is no region in the world, says Mr. Maillard, that possesses more fertile land 
than Texas, and where nature has raised so many obstacles in the way of its culti- 
vation, and the developement of its fertility, The prairies of Texas are swamps 
for two-thirds of the year, and the timber of the higher regions cannot be obtained 
without a considerable outlay of capital and labour, the latter of which will at all 
times be extremely expensive, and more or less difficult to obtain, ‘The surface soil 
throughout the country is a mixture of lime, sand, and marl, the proportion of the 
latter being equal to the two former: its colour determines that of the soil, as it 
appears in different sections. In the elevated tracts to the N. W. it is whitish ; in 
the prairies it is black ; and in the cane prairies and woodlands it is red, Everywhere 
the land is rich, and adapted to the cultivation of different tropical staples. The sub- 
stratum is still more diversified than the surface-soil. In the elevated regions itis a 
white marl, which, on exposure to the atmosphere, becomes as hard as marble ; in the 
lands and cane prairies it is rock sand. In the alluvial country generally it isa 
black greasy clay, interlaid at intervals of about ten feet with a very stiff bluish marl, 
This alluvial region extends along the sea coast from the Sabine River to the Rio 
Grande, and to about thirty miles inland. The physical constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, and other natural causes, render the prairies in the lower part of Texas, along 
the sea-coast, worse than useless for two thirds of the year, and the prospective pro- 
ductiveness of the upper sections of the country somewhat problematical, lhe sud- 
denness of the atmospherical changes are most injurious to health, In the beginning 
of Spring, March, the weather is wet and cold, the thermometer seldom rising above 
45°; but towards the close of the spring, May, it suddenly becomes sultry, the 
ing to 95°. In summer the thermometer ranges from 95° to 105°, 


thermometer risi , 
and the rapid progress of vegetation appears almost supernatural ; while the air, 


teeming with insects, renders life intolerable. This is the reason of epidemics, yel- 
5 


low and bilious fevers. (In 1839, 65 per cent. of the population were carried off b 


yellow fever.) In 
becomes more con 


autumn the thermometer falls gradually to 60°, and the weather 
genial for a short time, when the rainy season sets in, and con- 
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tinues throughout the winter and the greater part of the spring, accompanied by 
awful thunder, lightning, and northerly winds, which search the frame with an acute- 
ness almost peculiar to themselves. The consequence of the climate on vegetation 
is, that though the earth is as rich as any in the world, everything is no sooner above 
ground than it is matured and vanishes, The flowers are of a single day's creation, 
showing themselves in all their primitive and exquisite beauty in the evening ; but 
the next day's sun reduces them to a cinder, or they are inundated with water, At 
the close of the rainy season the waters do not disappear, but on the contrary ; for 
the sun coming forth, thaws the snow of the mountains in the north, and the water 
which results, remains pent up in the mountain valleys by the strong S.S.E. winds, 
which prevail at this season, till the wind, veering to the north, permits of their 
escape, when they pour down in torrents, not unfrequently sweeping everything 
before them, but never failing to continue the inundation of the lower country, from 
about the first of April to the middle of June. The streams east of the Brazos 
River rise on the confines of the immense levels in the north. Their waters come 
pure from the earth, but in their course become s0 tainted as to be at last almost 
pestilential, The Sabine River, the eastern boundary of Texas, rises in lat. 33° N.; 
its width is from thirty to one hundred feet. It is not navigable, owing to numer- 
ons sand-bars, which commence at its mouth, and occur at short intervals throughout 
its course. The Trinity or Trinidad River rises in the most elevated part of the 
‘+ immense levels,” lat. 33° 35’ N., and after meandering through a great extent of 
thickly-wooded country, discharges its waters, more gross and earthy than those of 
the Sabine, into Galveston Bay. This river is navigable, and is susceptible of great 
improvement, Its width varies from one hundred to two hundred and fifty, and its 
depth from seven to forty feet, according to the season. On the east and west, and 
about the head waters of this river on the north, there are some interesting tribes 
of Indians, namely, the Cushatees, Cherokees, Creeks, Kickapoos, and Shawnees. 
The Cushatees worship the Sun, and are supposed to be a remnant of the Natchez, 
the original inhabitants of Texas. Cortes contemplated their conquest, but before 
he could make the necessary arrangements this people suddenly disappeared, (about 
the sixteenth century,) and the place of their retreat and subsequent history re- 
mains to this day an impenetrable mystery. ‘Ihe Cushatees live in villages of thirty 
or forty detached wooden houses, on the banks of Trinity River in East Texas, 
about forty-five miles from its mouth. ‘They are cultivators, and are rich in cattle 
and horses; they, however, leave their villages in the hunting season. They are 
hospitable to strangers, and well conducted in every situation; they do not exceed 
six hundred souls ; they are expert with the rifle, are brave, and faithful to their allies, 
‘The Cherokees are the most powerful of all the Eastern tribes, and outnumber all 
the Western tribes together. ‘heir territory extends from about 32° N.in Texas, 
to the Arkansas River inthe United States. The manners, habits, &c. of the Che- 
rokees have been already described by many travellers. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Maillard that they will not quietly give up their territory, and that its pos- 
session will be dearly bought. The combined strength of the Kickapoos, Shawnees, 
and Creeks, with their fugitive tribes, may be estimated at 7,000; as they are too 
weak to oppose the Cherokees, they are on friendly terms with them. They have 
always been, and will continue to be, most troublesome to the settlers in Eastern 
Texas, They live in deer-skin huts at the head-waters of Trinity River and Buffa- 
loe Bayou, a portion of Texas as yet unexplored. Jn addition to the above tribes, 
another has recently been discovered on the Trinity River, about 200 miles from its 
mouth ; they are perfectly wild, and even at the sight of other Indians they fly into 
the woods ; their cries are most unearthly ; they go perfectly naked, and use no 
weapon of defence whatever ; they are supposed to live on roots and nuts; their 
numbers and origin are as yet totally unknown. Buffaloe Bayou rises in lat. 
31° 25’ N.; its waters are deep, but have hardly any motion for nearly two-thirds of 
the year. It is navigated by steam. After a course of 150 miles, it mixes its 
waters with the San Jacinto, and other small streams, that empty themselves into 
Galveston Bay, on the north ; Oyster Creek a narrow stream, rises on the west of 
Buffaloe Bayou, and discharges itself, after a course of 100 miles, into the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘The Brazos River rises in the Rocky Mountains, collects numerous tribu- 
tary streams, and after many windings, émpties itself into the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
waters become contaminated in their course with red earth, and though the banks of 
the river are high and bold, they are frequently overflowed, and the country inun- 
dated for many miles. ‘The Colorado River, in Western ‘Texas, rises in lat. 32° N. 
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Its course is first N.E, then due south. It discharges itself into Matagorda Bay, 
West and north-west of the Colorado are many Indian tribes, of which the Co- 
manches are the most warlike, They are the most powerful tribe that has entered 
Texas from the west. The account which Mr. Maillard gives of this tribe is very 
interesting, but our s,ace will not allow us to go into details. The chief town 
of the Comanche nation is situated at the foot of the San Saba Hills in 
Western Texas; it contains 200 houses, all built on a uniform scale, 100 feet 
long, 30 wide, and six feet high; the walls are of earth, the roofs flat, and 
covered with a whitish clay, which, on exposure to the atmosphere, becomes 
as hard as marble. ‘The Comanches, both in their hunting and war excur- 
sions, move on horseback. Their horses are ill formed, but the mounted 
and armed Comanche is a very formidable personage. In battle, each war party is 
headed by one or more squaws, who, with their shrill voices, serve as trumpeters, 
and give the signals for the various evolutions. beir civil and military discipline 
is extremely strict. ‘The chief holds bis council under an oak tree, in some remote 
spot in the woods or mountains; and all cases of adultery, theft, sedition, and mur- 
der are punished with death. They have ceremonies in commemoration of the love 
of their forefathers for Montezuma, ‘heir civil year, as among the ancient Mexi- 
cans, is divided into eighteen months, of twenty days each, and five intercalary days, 
which brings their system to correspond with the Gregorian. The period of fitty- 
two years to them is what a century is to us, but they never reckoned them by odd 
numbers, After the termination of each cycle, they add thirteen days before begin- 
ning anew the first month of the ensuing cycle, which shows that they are aware 
that the solar revolution exceeds their civil year by six hours, The language spoken 
by the Comanches is of great antiquity, and differs but little from that of the Incas 
of Peru. It is difficult to be acquired by a European, for some of our words of one 
or two syllables are of sixteen or seventeen with them, ‘Thus, their term for justice 
is Hamelabuacuchicuhualitzli. Hunting, exquisite horsemanship, the use of arms, 
and invincible courage, (which is described by their enemies as “ brutal fierceness,'’) 
are the only accomplishments of the Comanche, The Comanches still retain the art 
ot recording events by pictures and Quipos ; the latter are however used only to 
record the history of their wars and excursions: they consist of strings of scalps ; 
one contains the scalps taken in the field of battle, another the scalps of spies and 
traitors, and the third the scalps of those who have been executed for theft, adultery, 
murder, &c. These people deem hieroglyphical painting an essential part of their 
education. They have an acute sense of justice, in proof of which Mr, Maillard 
quotes a passage from Mrs. Holley’s ‘ Texas.’ Next to the Comanches the Cavan- 
cahuas were the most pow >rful of the western tribes of Texas, but, owing to their 
wars with the former, their numbers were greatly reduced, so that the first American 
settlers in Texas found them to consist of only 450 fumilies, These ‘* harmless 
people” soon experienced the tender mercies of their Christian visitors, who with 
the bowie knife and rifle reduced them to about fifty; and this miserable remnant 
was driven across the La Roca River, where they sought and found protection 
under the roof of an Irish priest, at the mission of San Patricio, They formerly in- 
habited the whole sea-coast of Texas, from Brazos River to the Rio del Norte. 
There are other tribes who follow the Comanches, and may be considered as one 
nation, though each forms a separate community, having its own ruler, and holding 
its own council ; their united numbers may be estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000, 
The Neuces River rises among the rocky mountains of Ganahuaca. It is narrow 
and deep, its course is uninterruptedly north and south, and it empties itself into 
Neuces Bay. This river was formerly the western boundary of Texas; but at the 
period of the Declaration of the Independence of Texas, the Texans extended their 
western boundary to Rio Grande, or Rio del Norte, This latter 1s the largest river 
in Mexico ; its course is 1,600 miles; its waters are light and wholesome, but its 
navigation is seriously obstructed by sand-bars at its mouth.—The paper then goes 


on to describe the bays on the coast. 


Institute or Bririsu Arcurtecrs, July 5.—A paper was read by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Willis, ‘‘ On the system followed by the Architects of the middle ages in the 
construction of their Vaults.” The principles of vaulting and the mode of setting out 
the arch-stones were first laid down in the well-known treatise of Philibert de 
Orme ; but it is evident that bis predecessors, the architects who practised the 
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Gothic style, must have been in possession of a geometrical system, though it was 
probably very simple, as compared with the complicated problems of P. de l’Orme. 
To investigate the system of the Gothic architects by a close observation of their 
works, was the subject of Professor Willis’s paper. The mode of construction 
adopted by the Gothic architects in their vaulting, differs widely from that of clas- 
sical architecture, both ancient and modern, inasmuch as, in tbe latter, the vaults are 
formed of regular courses of cut stone; whereas Gothic vaultings consist of a series 
of ribs, each rib constituting a separate and independent arch, the interstices filled 
in with lighter materials to complete the vault, In the early Norman work of our 
English edifices, these vaultings are often very rude and irregular, and the several 
arches so far from coinciding, tbat it is requisite to fill up the backs of the ribs toa 
considerable extent, in order to level the intermediate spandrils. Yet, even in vaults 
like these, some geometrical system must have been necessary. The change of style 
in the architecture of the thirteenth century, necessitated a more careful construc- 
tion, since the rib mouldings became more numerous and complicated, as the capitals 
from which they sprung were diminished in their capacity to receive them. This 
difficulty was met by the construction of a stool of solid masonry in level courses 
from the springing up to the point where the ribs spread sufficiently to disengage 
the mouldings from each other, and then they are carried over separately, and filled 
in as before. The mode in which the difficulties arising from the various levels at 
which it was sometimes necessary to spring the ribs in Gothic vaultings of this 
period—as, for example, in raising the lateral arches of the vaults of a church to 
make room for the clerestory windows, producing a great variety of curvatures in 
the same vaulting, all to be reconciled in the filling in, were illustrated by diagrams, 
without the aid of which it is useless to pursue the details. With regard to the 
curvature of the diagonal ribs, they were never projected according to the modern 
yractice, to which may be attributed the want of character which marks most of the 
imitations of Gothic vaulting. Actual measurement has proved the diagonals of early 
Gothic vaulting to be arcs of circles, the centres being below the springing of the 
cross ribs ; and the problem called by Philibert de l’Orme the “ troisp oints perdus,” 
was probably that upon which they were laid down: and it may be observed, that 
both the classical and the Gothic systems of vaulting were in operation in different 
parts of Europe at the same time, and that P. de l'Orme must have had the oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with both. The introduction of the four-centered arch 
simplified the vaulting in one respect, by bringing the centres of all the curves toa 
uniform level; but the effect of vaulting in this form is consequently extremely flat 
and poor, compared with the lightness and freedom of that in the earlier period. 
New complexity, however, had arisen with the introduction of cross lines from one 
main rib to another, These short ribs meet upon bosses, worked together with a 
portion of the divergent ribs, in solid stone; but the principle of setting up the ribs 
and filling in is still followed, notwithstanding the complicated form of the frame- 
work. These intricate patterns, which form a link between the simple early groins 
and the last phase of Gothic vaulting in fan-tracery, exhibit various degrees of suc- 
cess in the design, dependent upon the skill of the architect. In most of the vaults 
of this description, the centre compartments fall into the shape of a star. In some 
examples, this form has been clearly laid down on the plan, but is lost in the execu- 
tion, through the distortion occasioned by the dip of the ribs or other causes ; while 
in other instances it is unexpectedly brought out by combinations evincing consum- 
mate ingenuity and knowledge of the resources of geometry and perspective. In fan- 
vaulting we return to real masonry, the ribs and panels being carved out of stones 
fitted together. Complicated as this mode of construction may be, it is less so in 
reality than in appearance, being greatly simplified by uniform curvatures, and uni- 
form tore in the springings ; and the system of setting out the stones seems to have 
been so well understood, that it is found to be invariably the same throughout all 
our great fan-vaults. This system Professor Willis explained to be dependent upon 
certain horizontal beds on the uppermost surfaces of the intersecting stones, which 


it would be impossible to render intelligible without the models to which his obser- 
vations referred, 


Royat Ixstrrute or Bririsn Ancnitects,—' he closing ordinary meeting of the ses- 
sion was held on Monday last, the 19th, Mr. Wallis in the chair.—Amongst the dona- 
tions received, wus a copy of the work on Windsor Castle, by Sir J. Wyatville’s ex- 
ecutors. Mr, H. Gally Knight, M.P., was elected an honorary member.—Mr. George 
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aaee me ~ attention of the meeting to a report of the committee of the Hous 
of Commons “ On National Monuments and Works of Art,” and urged the i : 
ance of some interference for the protection of our ancient buildin v terme et 
eame subject Mr. Donaldson also addressed the Society.—A paper ae toy : 
On lron- Roofs,” showing their comparative durability and extent. as ene _ 
with timber-roofs, by Mr. E. Hall, being the essay to which the medal of he eon 
tute has been awarded. With respect to the use of iron for girders, as a prote ol 
against fire, it was mentioned in conversation, that insomuch as if water “ tl i 
upon iron when heated, it is almost certain to crack ; it is not so safe to ' rig 
in this position as is generally supposed. employ it 


Ecvecraicat Sociery.—Tuesday, July 20.— Read the following papers, 1. “On tl 
Perforation of Non-conducting Substances by the Mechanical Action of the Kk) om 
tric Fluid,” by Mr, Crosse. The experiments cited in illustration were such ats 
induce the author to conclude that not only glass and the softer crystals, but a “ 
the diamond, might be perforated bya continuous stream of sparks “passed pt 
surface ; the hole would be pierced at right angles to the direction of the strean = 
2. ‘* The Effects of Vegetable Points on Free Electricity,” by Mr. Pine; a car 
toa former communication, and containing arguments in support of his o sahann 
the subject of vegetable points as conductors.—3. “ An Account of Ex verimer - 
undertaken to investigate the Nature of the change of Colour of Bodies b He : 
and their conducting Power,” by Mr. Pollock. Further evidence in sup vite Mr 
Pollock’s views, which we have on several occasions submitted to pens 
4. On the Method of Restoring to Weakened Maguvets their Primitive Stren rth os 
by Professor Muncke (a translation.) ‘The method is to apply to a weakened a ¥ 
net as many keepers as it will sustain; and to add others as the power is vronctaomn, 


until it be restored to its primitive force.—5. “ A Translation of an Account of 


Experiments made with a Grove’s Battery,” by M. De la River. This paper re- 
lates to the subject of the striking distance, and the rotation of the flame. ‘The au- 
thor conceives that it is not the flame which is acted on by the magnet, but a series 
of molecules of carbon passing between the charcoal terminals.—The Secretary sub- 
mitted to the Society Mr. Week's register of the electrical state, Kc, of the atmo- 
sphere during the month of June—Adjourued, 
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_ Animal Magnetism.—We learn from the newspapers that an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of the powers of animal magnetism took place in the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Monday, under the manipulations of a Monsieur Delafontaine from Paris. The lad 
upon whom the experiments were performed seemed as insensible to pain as if he 
were dead, and even passively withstood stunning strokes of electricity and galva- 
nism, 


Fall of Fish, &c.—Not in the market, but according to the ‘ Sheffield Patriot,” 
on Thursday fortnight, during a beavy thunder-storm at Derby. The rain, mixed 
with pieces of hali-melted ice, fell in floods, and, stranger still, multitudes of small 
fish and frogs descended with the torrent. The fish are stated to have been from 
half an inch to two inches long, and a few considerably larger, one weighing three 
ounces. Some are of the species called suttle-backs, with spikes on the back fin, 
These were from the size of a horse-bean to that of a garden-bean ; and many, both 
of fish and frogs, were picked up alive. Similar phenomena have frequently occurred, 
and been accounted for by the action of whirlwinds on waters inhabited by the ani- 
mals so transported, 


Aden.—‘* The observations of the mission which left Tajurah on the 24th of May 
will be so much the more interesting as it is composed of men of science, I think 
you will agree with me in saying that the prospect of benefits to England and to sci- 
ence is great, when exploration is confided to the following gentlemen :—Cap- 
tain Harris, the African traveller, Envoy or principal; Captain Grabam ( heel 
man); Captain Horton, her Majesty’s 47th regiment ; Lieutenant Barker, India 
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navy; Dr. Kirk; Dr. Scott ; Dr. Impey ; a geologist, and botanist, and a draughts- 
man, with a guard of hovour (Europeans). With such men of zeal, ability, perse- 
verance, and every requisite quality, success is pretty sure. The mission is sent 
upon a proper scale: their baggage and presents require 300 camels and 30 mules, 
and from Aden the gentlemen were well mounted on horses; the arrangements for 
them were all attended with success, and they experienced neither difficulty nor de- 
tention. Knowing you feel an anxiety regarding Aden, | will as briefly as possible 
state its improvements. Aden, when we took it, had rather under 600 inhabitants. 
By a census taken last month, it was found to contain 8268, independent of 
troops and followers, which amount to near 4000 more, and it is daily increasing. 
It has a large bazar, which is well supplied,—indeed, everything in plenty; we 
have just commenced the construction of a regular cantonment and town, so that in 
three years it will be quite a large and civilised place. A permanent and strong en- 
trance is half finished at the pass, which is to mount twelve pieces of cannon, 
and would trouble any force to take it. Along the heights, from the pass to the 
sea in Front Bay, there is a ten-feet permanent wall, with about ten guns 
mounted on it. These north defences are in addition to the field-works which ex- 
tend across the peninsula, mounting twenty-three pieces of cannon. A good road is 
far advanced from the point of the harbour to the town, and seven villas are already 
erected at the entrance ; indeed, every part of that point is taken upon ground-rent, 
My cottage is a very comfortable one, a Bombay bungalo, with two additional rooms, 
outhouses, stabling, &c. In the town we are to have a citadel, martello towers, &c.; 
und Seera is to mount eighty pieces of ordnance, ‘The greatest labour is to level 
Aden, for it is covered with ruins. The inhabitants must be removed from their 
present irregular lines into the streets. Only fancy my counting the number of 
horses belonging to gentlemen here, and finding seventy, besides mules; and as 
the centre broad road is completed, we may soon expect to see some smart vehicles 
rolling along it. ‘These trifles have a good effect, and the character of the place will 
advance from an uncivilised village to a civilised town. The Arabs, after their de- 
feat in three attempts to retake Aden, have remained quiet. The only troubles now 
remaining arise from the treachery of the Sultan and the insolence of the upstart 
Sheriff of Mocha, who had the impudence to cut down the British flag—would that 
his head were broken with it !”—Extract of a Letter.—Lit. Gaz. 


£rrects or Winp veon tnk Armospnuere.—The following laws have been de- 
duced from extended experiments by Kamtz and Dove. 1. The barometer falls 
under the influence of the east, south-east and south winds ; the descent changes 
to ascent by the south-west wind ; rises by the west, north-west, and north winds ; 
the ascent chances to descent by the north-east wind. The law is deduced from 
observations, made at Paris four times a day, at first for five years, then for ten years, 
1816-25, 2, The thermometer rises by the east, south-east, and south winds ; the 
ascent changes to descent by the south-west wind ; falls by the west, north-west, 
and north; the descent changes to ascent by the north-east wind, This and the 
following are believed to be based upon observations made at Paris and London, and 
have been confirmed by observations of Kamtz himself during four years. 3. The 
elasticity of aqueous vapour is increased by the east, south-east, and south winds ; 
its increase changes to decrease by the south-west wind ; it decreases by the west, 
north-east, and north winds, and its decrease changes to increase by the north-east 
wind, 4, The humidity of the atmosphere decreases relatively from the west wind, 
passing by the north to the east, and increases, on the contrary, from the east by 
the south to the west. 
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